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GOLD CUP, CHINESE 
T'ANG PERIOD (618-906 A.D.) 



A GOLD CUP OF THE PANG 
PERIOD 

1 HE cup illustrated here, recently ac- 
quired by the Museum, is Chinese and 
belongs to the Tang period. The report 
is that it was found in the Province of 
Honan, but where 
is not known; the 
crust of lime firmly 
deposited on the 
surface and only 
partly removed 
seems to indicate 
that the piece was 
found in the water, 
either at the bot- 
tom of a well or in 
the river. 

The cup con- 
sists of a bowl 
three inches in di- 
ameter, hammered 
out, with a heavy 
ring round the 
edge, and decora- 
ted with an engraved border of a continuous 
scroll on a tooled background. The almost 
globular bowl stands on a plain, hammered- 
out ring soldered on, 
which forms the foot, 
and it has for a handle 
the most delightfully 
modeled, cast, and cut 
figure of a crouching 
lion, which bites the 
solid rim. 

This lion, about ij 
inches long, is a little 
masterpiece and with 
the engraved border 
mentioned above is the 
only decoration of the 
severely simple cup. 
Unfortunately there is 
only one lion, though the marks clearly 
show that originally there were two handles; 
the other one has been broken off, perhaps 
at an early date, perhaps when it was 
found. 

To give a clear idea of the beauty of the 
original design, the missing handle has been 
replaced on the photograph showing a 





reconstruction of the piece. The two 
handles give the necessary repose and bal- 
ance to the composition, which in its 
great simplicity is of severe dignity and 
beauty. 

Some silver Chinese cups of this early 
period are known — in the Nara treasure 
house several sil- 
ver as well as 
silver-gilt ones 
have been preser- 
ved, and our Mu- 
seum owns a very 
handsome speci- 
men described in 
the May Bul- 
letin — but so far 
we had not seen 
or heard of any 
gold cups. There 
is no reason why 
some day they 
may not come to 
light, as the Chi- 
nese undoubtedly 
had and used pre- 
cious metals at a very early date, but very 
few pieces have escaped the melting-pot. 
The cup is exhibited in Room E 9 with 
the Chinese jewelry. 
S. C. B. R. 




RECONSTRUCTION OF THE GOLD 

CUP TO SHOW THE 

ORIGINAL DESIGN 



GUSTAVE 
MOREAU 

IN his book dealing 
with the Fine Arts of 
the Italian Renais- 
sance, J. A. Symonds 
contrasts his time with 
the fifteenth century, 
pointing out that, while 
during the Renaissance 
all the activities of life 
were conceived in terms 
of art, the methods of science were the 
controlling influences of his own day. The 
same generalization is often made. All 
agree, in any event, that the conspicuous 
achievements of the nineteenth century 
were scientific; mankind then seemed to 
have passed out of the intuitive and senti- 
mental age into one of reason and criticism. 
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But, on the other hand, the artistic aims 
of that epoch were varied to an extraordi- 
nary degree — scientific and realistic at one 
extreme, imaginative and ideal at the 
other. Perhaps the practicality and ma- 
terialism that were so general, provoked 
in reaction the aspiration for other days, 
for dream countries of romance and legend, 
which found such frequent expression in 
the art and thought of the time. Seen 
in this light, all those attempts to bring 
back into practice the spiritual and tech- 
nical ideals of arts of past ages — the so- 
called classical style, general throughout 
Europe at the opening of the century, the 
Gothic revival, the Nazarene movement 
in Germany, the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood in England — all the archaistic move- 
ments, in fact, reveal themselves as the 
necessary consequences of a wide-spread 
state of mind, and not as evidence of the 
artistic poverty of which the period has 
been often accused. 

The only country where the artistic 
efforts of the century disclosed a con- 
tinuity of development was France; else- 
where the results achieved by one genera- 
tion were apt to be cast aside by the next. 
David, the painter of the Revolutionary 
and First Empire periods, passed on the 
classical style to Ingres. An offshoot of 
the same style, through Gros and Geri- 
cault, imbued with influences from Rubens, 
the Venetians, and the contemporaneous 
English landscapists, produced the com- 
plex art of Delacroix. Chasseriau was 
the heir of both Ingres and Delacroix, 
combining the order and deliberation of 
the one with something of the enthusiasm 
and the intensity of emotion of the other. 
Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau 
were of the same lineage. Both started 
on the path marked out by Chasseriau, and 
developed the principles of his style, each 
according to his own personality. The 
progress of Puvis was ever toward greater 
clarity through the suppression of details; 
the art of Moreau, as time went on, became 
more and more involved and intricate. 

The career of the latter artist, an import- 
ant picture by whom, Oedipus and the 
Sphinx, has been lately put on exhibition, 1 

l Now on view in Gallery 20. 



is but little known in this country. His 
family was well-to-do, and at no time was 
it necessary for him to make his own living. 
Because he was of a solitary and shrinking 
disposition, his pictures were rarely shown 
publicly, except in his young manhood. 
Only intimate friends were admitted to 
his house, and even they were not given 
the freedom of his workroom. It was 
inevitable that but few examples of his 
work should reach the outside world. 
There were critics and poets among his 
admirers (Renan and J. K. Huysmans 
were of the number) who celebrated his 
art, and his name became known, not- 
withstanding that so few saw what he was 
doing. His very aloofness gave a mysterious 
and prodigious quality to his reputation. 
In 1892 he was appointed an instructor in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and proved him- 
self a devoted and tolerant master. His 
pupils comprised most of the famous paint- 
ers of the present-day development, Matisse, 
Bussy, Milcendeau, and Rouault among 
others, whose style contradicts his own 
practice in so many ways. At his death it 
was found that he had left his home in 
Paris with all its contents, his pictures and 
studies to the number of some twelve 
hundred, to the French nation. The be- 
quest was accepted, and the house was 
made into the Gustave Moreau Museum; 
with a small number of exceptions — the 
group of paintings by him in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum, this picture of Oedipus, 
which belonged to William H. Herriman, 
who bequeathed it to our collection, and 
a very few others in private hands — his 
entire life-work is there exhibited. The 
acquisition of Oedipus and the Sphinx 
thus assumes an importance of rarity, in 
addition to the beauty of the work itself 
and the interest of the phase of European 
art which it represents. Its analogues, 
allowing for differences in national tem- 
peraments and conditions, may be found 
in the work of Burne-Jones in England, 
Feuerbach in Germany, and even, if the 
comparison be not overstrained, in the 
work of the American Elihu Vedder. 

Moreau from his youth was permitted 
to follow his vocation in the withdrawn 
and intellectual manner which was natural 

10 
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to him. Chasseriau was always his pat- 
tern, frankly acknowledged, and after 
Chasseriau's early death, Moreau dedi- 
cated to his master's memory one of his 
important pictures, Le Jeune Homme et la 
Mort. 

He seems to have had no interest in 
contemporaneous life, turning away from 
it to live in a world of his own made out 
of poems and legends and old pictures. " I 
do not believe in what I touch or what I 
see," he wrote in one of his note-books, 
"1 only believe in what I do not see and 
above all in what I feel. My brain, my 
reasoning powers, seem ephemeral and of 
doubtful reality. My innermost feelings 
alone appear to me eternal and incontest- 
ably certain." 

A strange confession of faith for one 
living at a time when all activities were 
supposed to be conceived according to the 
methods of science! The realities of mod- 
ern life which were so earnestly searched by 
certain of his contemporaries — all those 
stone-breakers and provincial funerals, the 
washerwomen and ballet-girls, even the 
flicker of sunlight that for the first time 
in all history was beginning to appear on 
the artist's canvas — all these he passed by. 
Moreau's certainties were far away from 
facts. His innermost feelings were like 
the Magic Carpet in the old tale — a 
thought of a distant place or a half-for- 
gotten age and straightway there he was! 
In the dawn of Greece, in Byzantium with 
its glint of jewels and mosaic, in the lan- 
guid and sumptuous East, in the fabulous 
country inhabited by chimeras and hippo- 
griffs and djinns, or in the world of miracles 
that simple, pious folk created long ago 
and have passed down to us! Rapt and 
earnest, he painted myth and fairy story as 
though mankind were waiting breathless 
for the message of his pictures. The ex- 
periences of his imagination had for him 
indeed a priestly solemnity. It can be 
seen that he never had much to do with 
children. 

As a painter he had shortcomings that 
have become all the more apparent since 
it has been possible to see together the 
great number of his works in the Gustave 
Moreau Museum. His faults are the "de- 



fects of his qualities." Dreams and old 
pictures were his models rather than na- 
ture, and consequently it happens that 
his public is restricted to the few who have 
personalities similar to his own. His 
figures do not impress one as living beings; 
they are apt to be stiff and wooden; their 
poses are like the poses of the models in 
the life classes, or the attitudes in the grand 
opera. Also it was his custom to fill every 
cranny of his compositions with details 
that some find distracting. He was a 
splendid colorist, however; certain of his 
works, his watercolors particularly, scin- 
tillate like opals and rubies. But the 
enchanted outlook of his pictures remains 
their greatest merit. 

Before considering our particular pic- 
ture, it will perhaps be well to repeat the 
legend it relates to, however familiar the 
story may be. Oedipus, on account of 
prophecies, was abandoned on the moun- 
tain by his parents at the time of his birth. 
Shepherds found him, and he was taken 
to the king of a neighboring country. 
At the time when the picture shows him, he 
has grown to manhood, and has been to 
the Delphic oracle to learn of his parent- 
age. There he has heard horrible predic- 
tions — he will kill his father and marry his 
mother. The first part of the doom has 
already unwittingly taken place. He has 
wandered to Thebes, the city of which 
his father had been king, and found the 
country infested by the Sphinx, a monster, 
half woman and half lion. She had asked 
a riddle which no one could answer. Each 
day the Thebans met in their town hall 
and deliberated on the solving of the riddle 
of the Sphinx, "What is the being who 
having but one voice and alone of all beings 
has successively four feet, two feet, and 
three feet, and who has less strength in- 
somuch as it has more feet?" And after 
each unavailing session the Sphinx de- 
voured a human victim. The Thebans 
called desperately for a deliverer. 

Oedipus has undertaken the perilous ad- 
venture. Clad like the travelers on the 
vases, he has gone alone to the gorge on 
Mount Phikion and the Sphinx has sprung 
upon him, clinging miraculously to his 
body. She has asked the riddle and Oedi- 
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pus has found the answer — Man. With 
wild eyes she gazes into the face of her 
victor — the time of her end has come. 
This is the moment of the picture. The 
figures are high up on the mountain; per- 
pendicular cliffs arise on each side of the 
gorge where the event takes place. The 
hand and foot of a dead man are seen in a 
crevasse of the rock on which Oedipus 
stands and beside him is a little column 
with an ornamented urn on its capital. 

The conception of the picture shows that 
the artist had in mind 
the famous painting by 
Ingres of the same sub- 
ject done in 1808. 
The theme was not in- 
frequent in nineteenth- 
century art; it was a 
heritage from the Revo- 
lutionary and First 
Empire periods when 
the classical stories and 
legends had a vogue 
which we today can 
hardly comprehend. It 
is difficult to say 
whether or not the story 
had any particular sig- 
nificance at that time. 
The Sphinx appears to 
have been an emblem 
of death, according to 
the ancient idea, though 
Moreau or a spokes- 
man for him had 
another conception. It 
is explained somewhere 
that to him she was the symbol of those 
powers of nature which man has learned to 
control. But one does not have to know 
exactly; the beauty of a fable is in its 
infinite applications. 

The picture was violently discussed at 
the time of its exhibition in the Salon of 
1864. The artist was then in his thirty- 
ninth year and these discussions mark the 
beginning of his high reputation. The 
adherents of the painting praised its mys- 
tery and imagination, its splendid color 
(the wings of the Sphinx were especially 
admired), and more than all, the beautiful 
pattern of its arrangement. Its opponents 
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found the work dull and incomprehensible, 
altogether lacking in vitality, and accused 
the painter of aping Mantegna and Luini. 
"Another Pre-Raphaelite," they said deri- 
sively. And, no doubt, the pharisaical 
called it morbid, neurotic, decadent, or 
whatever abusive terms were then in 
fashion with this class to be applied to 
works which did not conform to their own 
notions. 

In his book on the Christian Inspira- 
tion of Moreau, the Abbe Loisel repeats 
an anecdote which 
seems more weighty 
today than at the time 
of its happening some 
sixty years ago, when 
its hero was compara- 
tively unknown. It 
appears there was a 
group of scoffers in 
front of the Oedipus 
when it was shown in 
the Salon. One of them 
was haranguing and 
finished his tirade by 
saying " — and it is not 
painting!" 

A visitor, who hap- 
pened to be nearby, 
overheard the remark 
and retorted, as he 
passed on, "That is pos- 
sible. But it is art." 
The last speaker was 
Degas. 

B. B. 



ENGRAVED DESIGN BY 
DELAFOSSE 



A CONSOLE TABLE IN THE 
STYLE OF DELAFOSSE 

IT is, of course, largely impossible to say 
just how much influence any one designer 
has had on the art of his time; for although 
by an apt publication one name may be- 
come attached to a particular style or 
phase, it probably represents but one of 
many workers whose combined talent pro- 
duced the change. This is particularly 
true throughout the eighteenth century, 
one or two notable exceptions only going 
to prove the rule. The change in the 
arts of design which began in France about 



